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VICTOR PLARR 

The Solitaries. 

The Firstborn. 

To THE Men of "Warrior's Ward.*' 

In Memory of a Grove. 

The Marseillaise. 

The Imperial Prayers. 

Hug THE Bear ! 

" Ces Petits Fantassins." 
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THE SOLITARIES 

(0» the Amd'versafy of the 7)eath of John Hampden^ 

June 24, 1643.) 

Hampden, when charge on charge o'er Chalgrove 
Field 

Was broken, and thou took'st thy desolate way 
Forth from the battle, ere the clarions pealed 

To tell thee thy old cause had lost the day, 

Thou wounded unto death, thou quite fordone. 
Thou riding with droopt head and hands 
declined 

Upon the saddle, hadst indeed begun 
To be the symbol of the Lonely Mind. 

For some there be who dwell in solitude. 

Though honours brighten and though friends 
acclaim. 
And hourly fame and faith repel the rude 

Onset of thickening years and Death's last 
shame \ 
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4 THE GARLAND 

Ay, some, great Rebel, though exceeding strait 
Their little walk in life, more than obscure. 

Like thee have still foretasted the lone fate 
Which at the close of all thou didst endure. 

To live alone — ^that is their doom : to die 
Unhelpt by earthly aids, lover or friend, 

Reason, a bird along the lonely sky, 

Guiding their desolate footsteps unto the end j 

Reason, a golden angel climbing still 

In uttermost heav'n above their painful road, 

A strong compelling spirit, whose stern will 
Is their prime glory and their heavy load. 

Thou hadst a mighty king wherewith to cope ; 

They but oppressors small, who, day by day, 
Pettily sap their every faith and hope : 

Yet are ye one in sorrows, thou and they ! 

Hampden, on thi§ June morn, when every air 
Is sweet with rose-bloom and the summer's 
breath. 
Some solitaries know thy last despair 

T^hrough Reason and 0I4 ever -beckoning 
Death, 
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THE FIRSTBORN 

What time the night doth fell 

Along the hall, 
Filling the house with gloom, 

In a warm room, 
Beside the merry fire 

Sits Heart's Desire. 
Mother her form enfolds. 

And father holds 
One little rose-like hand. 

With aftion bland 
She clasps his middle finger. 

Her sweet eyes linger 
On things we cannot guess 

Nor she express ; 
Yet at this fall of night 

They are not quite 
Alone in the dim room. 

The pleasant gloom 
Is populous, I think. 

With such as shrink 
From the day's glare and stir. 
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To gaze on her 
Who is sole ultimate heir 

Of all they were, 
Forth from their nooks they glide. 

Serene, grave-eyed ; 
Intangibly possess 

The silence, press 
About the little face 

Wherein their race, 
And all it held most dear 

In small appear. 
What loving hopes have they 

For her to-day, 
With what solicitude 

Are they imbued ! 
Their course on earth is run — 

'Twas lost or won ! 
But ah ! this is a life 

That fronts the strife ! 
Will that old race re-bloom 

Or ere the tomb 
Close on this innocent ? 

Shall their intent 
Bear goodly flower and fruit 

Upon this shoot ? 
Will she foil ? Will she win ? 

The Jacobin 
With melancholy brow 

Broods on her now. 
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And he, the lateliest dead, 

With noble head, 
Grown grey in Wisdom's laws 

And wageless cause. 
Smiles with a questioning look 

On this last Book ! 
Is her word Forward too I 

Will she prove true 
To the Tradition, seek 

What they sought, speak 
What they «poke, cherish still 

A rational will, 
A liberal studious mind, 

A heart refined ? 
So small and weak she seems — 

This babe, who dreams 
Within our arms, and yet 

Whole hosts do fret 
In grave and anxious love 

For what she'll prove ! 
Forth from their nooks they glide, 

Serene, grave-eyed j 
Intangibly possess 

The silence, press 
About the little fece. 

Wherein a race. 
And all it held most dear, 

In small appear. 
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TO THE MEN OF "WARRIORS* WARD," 

Juried in a Common Gra<ve in the C^fi^^ of GreemJinek 

HospitaL 

Nightly, amid my books, I stand and view 
A graveyard with sparse headstones clustermg 
white 

Among some lonely shapes of cypress yew. 
Which spire into the night. 

Shadows of tomb and tree above a sweep 
Of vacant grass lie soft, as though to mark 

That which is holiest in yon place of sleep, 
So full of misty dark. 

Hard by, the River curves in that great bend 
Where the majestic convoy once did float, 

From Greenwich Stairs to Woolwich, to attend 
The great dead Captain's boat ! 

To-day they wreathe his column : no breeze stirs 
One votive leaf on all this graveless sward. 

Where sleep the worn three thousand Pensioners, 
The men of " Warriors' Ward." 
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Torn from dear homes, dear arms, pressed and 

entrapped. 

They came an angry throng to their sea-fate, 
But soon the veriest veteran's hate was capped 

By their tremendous hate ! 

Loudly through those old battles rushed and broke 
The scattering shells: 'mong crash of mast 
and spar, 

Stript to the waist, blackened by battle smoke, 
Loomed each terrific tar ! 

Down their best Admiral dropt : then up they ran 
Another gun. Though all who held command 

Died to the last robustious midshipman. 
They boarded, pike in hand. 

Nothing could daunt them : nothing could 
oppress 
Those hawk-faced, pig-tailed men, so strangely 
breeched, 
Invincible in proud foolhardiness, 
By death alone o'er-reached ! 

The blood from their dead faces long ago 
Was wiped away ; long since the bandages 

Were taken from those limbs that are brought 
low. 
Death their great Surgeon is ! 
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And now the white bones wait, maimed, but 
august, 

Nameless, dispersed, o'er-crowded, yet sublime. 
Trusting that He in whom they put their trust 

Will mend them when 'tis time» 

Trafalgar 'Day^ 1896. 
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IN MEMORY OF A GROVE, 
Rectntly felled upon tvaste ground at the Combe, Greenwcb, 

The town about my house upon the hill 
Has year by year ungraciously increased, 

Yet has there been one sweet small franchise still 
Where the mean houses ceased ! 

How beautiful you were, forgotten grove, 
How classic and how tall, O little wood ! 

'Gainst the red winter sunsets, O my love, 
How shapely forth you stood ! 

The birds of spring 'mid your green spaces 
whirred : 
They could not leave the pleasant grove they 
knew ; 
And once, at dawn, a single time, I beard 
The cuckoo's voice in you ! 

From what far woodland had he weirdly come. 
True to what ancient impulse ? Has man 
guessed 

Whither, toward winter, nightingales fly home, 
Where migrant swallows rest ? 
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For years, when in deep autumn midnights drear 
The storm from forth its country borders 
crossed, 

Issuing from miles of infinite shadow where 
The trees obscurely tossed. 

All night the reboant cannonading wind 
Along my little grove raved on and on. 

As though it sang to Niflheim's gods reclined 
The storm's dark arms upon. 

Waking upon the middle of a dream. 

You heard the splendid music and were glad ; 

You heard entangled branches hoarsely scream 
As though some soul were sad ! 

The little child from her deep sleep awoke : 
With eyes of awe she listened to that song : 

Elves, gnomes, and daemons, gins and faery folk 
Swept through that air along ! 

But now those chanting branches, week by week, 
And that poetic wood have been brought low : 

With jingling harness-plates and jocund creak 
The wains went to and fro, 

Each burdened with its dead, and, day by day. 
With a long human cry some tree stoopt down, 

And still 'mong outraged nests an axe would play 
To swell the unlovely town ! 
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For him who burns a Raphael are there chains ? 

Do gyves gall those who spoil what wise men 
love ? 
Shall he make proof of sharp religious pains 

Who fells a London grove ? 
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THE MARSEILLAISE 

A BAND a-playing, a few sooty rods 
Of London garden in a foggy cloud. 

Mill's effigy and Forster's for sole gods, 
Pale workmen, a tired crowd. 

Ah, but the dullest scene is often rife 

With gleams and visions and bewitching power 

To charm the flagging fancies back to life, 
So now, at this dead hour. 

The drums confer, according to old use, 

In low, restrained, yet strangely thrilling ways, 

Then, like armed Pallas from the brain of Zeus, 
Leaps forth the Marseillaise 1 

Song that was framed where my forefather 
dwelt ! 
As thrills the Clansman when old pibrochs 
shrill, 
I bred in Saxon schools, I nowise Celt, 
To thee again I thrill ! 

The dark-faced rabbles of the past arise — 
Maenads and beggars in untoward rags, 

Exalted faces, fierce ideal eyes. 
And a Republic's flags ! 
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O'er the huge rounded cobbles of the street. 
By the gaunt beetling houses, in a throng, 

They march and pass with bare but steadfast feet, 
And mouths rotund in song ! 

The tocsin shrills : the kennel underneath 
Blackens with blood : there's blood in dew and 
rain: 

All things are sullied with the crimson death 
Save that august refrain ! 

You cannot say of tide or fire " they err," 
Or predicate of joy and anger shame ; 

Laughter and tempest are commingled here, 
Billows and wrath and flame ! 

And if to some this song that greatly comes 
Out of the past bring but a tale of wars, 

Of sweating horses and of roaring drums, 
Sword-strokes and heroes' scars. 

To some it brings, not these, but man's old rage 
For Truth, Peace, Justice, Life's auguster pkn, 

The poor man's hope, the meek man's heritage. 
Not France alone, but Man ! 
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THE IMPERIAL PRAYERS 

Suggested by a passage in Mr, Valentine ChiroPs the *^ Far 

Eastern S^uestion* 
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Silenced the streets with sand of holy hue, 
Shrouded the curious houses with faint sheen 
Of silk and broid'ry, which for months between 
These awful feasts none but the moth dare view ; 
The Son of Heaven, the Unutterable Kwang Hsu, 
Borne in his lofty-looming palanquin. 
By slaves who, if they stumble, die unseen, 
Flits like a ghost through midnight — what to do ? 

The West stands clamouring outside his door : 

We plan division of his lands and fame, 

Yet hold Heredity for proven Truth. 

To pray to his great Fathers gone before, 

— ^Might not Marc Brutus once have done the 

same ? — 
Goes that spoiled, wretched, and mysterious youth. 
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HUG THE BEAR ! 

So 'twas for this that with consuming rage 
Your grandsires brake their bonds, and with a 

flood 
Of rich, and ancient, and tyrannic blood 
Washed Serfdom out from the annals of their 

age ; 
For this the barefoot Armies did engage 
Upon a hundred fields ; for this the good 
Grey-headed Hugo sang of Brotherhood 
In many a perfed^ line and laurelled page ! 

It was for this ! Well, if all shame be o'er, 
Fawn on the Russ, and when he smites one 

cheek 
Turn to him the other too, and since 'twere weak 
To seem half-hearted in such vile collapse. 
Trail through your festal streets the old crimson 

caps, 
And down each cesspool stuiBF a Tricolor ! 
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<*CES PETITS FANTASSINS 
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You jeered to see the soldiers when 

They sought heroic graves, — 
Boys and small merry husbandmen, 
Pale children of the stool and pen, 

And branded galley-slaves ; 

But you stood back in awestruck wise 

When homeward they did lag, 
Death looking out of many eyes, 
Red heart's-blood soaking through the dyes 
Of their old riddled flag 1 
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ON CHANGE OF OPINIONS 

As you advance in years you long 

For what you scorned when but a boy : 

Then 'twas the town, now the birds' song 
Is your obsession and your joy. 

And, as you lie and die, maybe 
You will look back, unreconciled 

To that dark hour, and clearly see 
Yoiu^elf a little wistful child. 

Into the jaws of death you'll bring 

No virile triumph, wrought with pain ; 

But only to the monster fling 

The daydream and the daisy-chain, 

The lisped word, the gentle touch. 
The wonder, and the mystic thought. 

For old gray Death upon his crutch 
To rake into his Bag of Nought. 
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* ANODOS ' 

News. 

Awake. 

A Song. 

Fair as a Dream ! 

Marriage. 

To A Piano. 

Pelops and Hippodameia. 

In Dispraise of the Moon. 

The Witches' Wood. 

WiLDERSPIN. 

Unwelcome. 

The Lady of Trees. 
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NEWS 

Ask me not how it came, 

If I sought it ! 
My very thoughts are flame 

oince first I thought it. 

I saw it not with eyes. 

It was not spoken. 
These mysteries 

Have neither sign nor token. 

Ah, say not " Is it true ?*' 

In faith uphold me ! 
I know not how I knew. 

My heart told me. 
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AWAKE 



The wailing wind doth not enough despair ; 

The sea, for all her sobbing, hath the moon. 
I cannot find my heart's cry anjrwhere, 

Fain to complain alone. 

The whistle of the train that, like a dart. 
Pierces the darkness as it hurries by. 

Hath not enough of sadness, and my heart 
Is stifled for a cry. 
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SONG 

Prisoned within these walls, 

I think of you. 
Lightly the snowflake fells, 

The rain too. 

Now it is rain, and now 

The snow again. 
Within— I know not how — 

'Tis only rain. 
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FAIR AS A DREAM ! 

What vision of the softly sleeping eyes 

Shone like the vision that they could not see i 

Night, quivering with the children of the skies, 
Resplendently. 

Fair is her dream. But ah, what iairest dream 
Is half so lovely as the dawn of day, 

When the first golden gleam 

Chases the rose and dove colour away ! 
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MARRIAGE 

No more alone sleeping, no more alone waking, 
Thy dreams divided, thy prayers in twain. 

Thy merry sisters to-night forsaking. 
Never shall we see thee, maiden, again. 

Never shall we see thee, thine eyes glancing. 
Flashing with laughter and wild in glee. 

Under the mistletoe kissing and dancing, 
Wantonly free. 

There shall come a matron walking sedately, 

Low-voiced, gentle, wise in reply. 
Tell me, O tell me, can I love her greatly ? 

All for her sake must the maiden die ! 
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TO A PIANO 

CASKET of sweet sounds, wherein there lieth 
A sound to lull the weary man to sleep, 

A sound to make the hard and tearless weep, 
A soimd that every sound on earth defieth, 
And only to one hand on earth replieth, 
What time her fingers varied measure keep^ 
To drag it, wooingly, from out the deep 
That, softly wooed by others, only sigheth ! 
If I might win me that remembered strain 
By reverent lifting of thy gleamy lid, 

1 could forget the sorrowful refrain 

Of all the world shall do — is doing — did. 
Pandora's prisoned hope was not more vain. 
The casket's there, the melody is hid ! 
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PELOPS AND HIPPODAMEIA IN THE BRITISH 

MUSEUM 

(Tie bas-reUif nvas ^wrecked and lay many years under 

the sea.^ 

Thus did a nameless and immortal hand 

Make of rough stone, the thing least like to life, 

The husband and the wife ; 

That the Most High, ere His creation, planned. 

Hundreds of years they lay, imsunned, imscanned, 

Where the waves cut more smoothly than the 

knife; 
What time the winds tossed them about in strife, 
And filled those lips and eyes with the soft sand. 
Art, that from Nature stole the human form 
By slow device of brain, by simple strength 
Lent it to Nature's artless force to keep. 
So with the human sculptor wrought the storm 
To round those lines of beauty, tnl at length 
A perfe£t thing was rescued from the deep. 
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IN DISPRAISE OF THE MOON 

I WOULD not be the moon, the sickly thing, 
To summon owls and bats upon the wing ; 
For when the noble sun is gone away, 
She turns his night into a pallid day. 

She hath no air, no radiance of her own. 
That world unmusical of earth and stone. 
She wakes her dim, uncoloured, voiceless hosts. 
Ghost of the sun, herself the sun of ghosts. 

The mortal eyes that gaze too long on her 
Of Reason's piercing ray defrauded are. 
Light in itself doth feed the living brain. 
That light, refle£ted, but makes darkness plain. 
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THE WITCHES* WOOD 



There was a wood, a witches* wood, 

All the trees therein were pale. 
They bore no branches green and good, 

But as it were a gray nun's veil. 

They talked and chattered in the wind 
From morning dawn to set of sun, 

Like men and women that have sinned. 
Whose thousand evil tongues are one. 

Their roots were like the hands of men 

Grown hard and brown with clutching gold. 

Their foliage women's tresses when 
The hair is withered, thin, and old. 

There never did a sweet bird sing 

For happy love about his nest. 
For clustered bats, on evil wing, 

Each hollow trunk and bough possessed. 
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And in the midst a pool there lay 

Of water white, as though a scare 
Had frightened oft the eye of day, 
' And kept the moon reflected there. 
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WILDERSPIN 

In the little red house by the river, 
When the short night fell. 

Beside his web sat the weaver, 
Weaving a twisted spell. 

Mary and the Saints deliver 

My soul from the nethermost hell ! 

In the little red house by the rushes 

It grew not dark at all. 
For day dawned over the bushes 

Before the night could fall. 
Where now a torrent rushes 

The brook ran thin and small. 

In the little red house a chamber 

Was set with jewels fair ; 
There did a vine clamber 

Along the clambering stair. 
And grapes that shone like amber 

Hung at the windows there. 
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Will the loom not cease whirring ? 

Will the house never be still ? 
Is never a horseman stirring 

Out and about on the hill ? 
Was it the cat purring ? 

Did someone knock at the sill ? 

To the little red house a rider 
Was bound to come that night. 

A cup of sheeny cider 

Stood ready for his delight. 

And, like a great black spider, 

The weaver watched on the right. 

To the little red house by the river 
I came when the short night fell. 

I broke the web for ever, 
I broke my heart as well. 

Micnael and the Saints deliver 

My soul from the nethermost hell ! 
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UNWELCOME 

We were young, we were merry, we were very 
very wise, 
And the door stood open at our feast, 
When there passed us a woman with the West 
in her eyes. 
And a man with his back to the East. 

O, still stood the hearts that were beating so fast. 

The loudest voice grew still. 
The jest died away on our lips as they passed. 

And the rays of July struck chill. 

The cups of red wine turned pale on the board. 

The white bread black as soot. 
The hound forgot the hand of her lord, 

She fell down at his foot. 

Low let me lie where the dead dog lies. 

Ere I sit me down again at a feast 
When there passes a woman with the West in 
her eyes. 
And a man with his back to the East ! 

D — 2 
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THE LADY OF TREES 

By a lake below th^ mountain 

Hangs the birch, as if in glee 
The lake had flung the moon a fountain, 

She had turned it to a tree. 
Therefore do her dull leaves glimmer 

Like the wave that mothered them, 
Therefore flits a moony shimmer 

Always round her curved stem, 
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SELWYN IMAGE 
The Truants' Holiday. 



THE truants' holiday 



Come, let us forth, Sibylla ! The brave day, 
See, 's all a-quiver with its gold and blue ! 

Come, let us fly these paltry streets, and pay 
Our matin worship at some woodland shrine, 
Where still the pearl 's on rose and eglantine ; 
Not vainly there to sue 

From Nature's absolution and grave peace 

Of town-bred weariness an hour or so's release ! 

Oh ! what enchantment lures us ! The glad 
fields, 
The dappled woodland, the chaste whispering 
stream ; 
Yea, every marvel which rare Nature yields 
Of colour, or perfume, or entangled sound. 
To those who awefiilly approach her ground : 
Dear, how each joy doth seem 
This hour conspired to entrance us in some spell 
Of fairyland's delight, no mortal song may tell ! 
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What are these days we spend in curious toil, 
In hectic pleasure, and misname them life ? 
Ah ! what last gain shall London's heart assoil 
For skies beclouded, Nature's fragrant breath 
Made poisonous for us ; whilst, more grim 
than Death, 

Amid the lonely strife. 
Goading us on from fatal hour to hour, 
The brooding eyes of Care on her cowed victims 
lower ? 

Come, let us forth ! Why heed pale Duty's 
frown. 
If from the accustomed task our truant feet 
Turn wantonly, stale prisoners of the town ? 
Come, come, let's haste, ere yet a jealous fete 
On steps that felter shall cry out "Too late !" 
Nay, do not linger. Sweet ! 
Toy calls a-flying ; whoso fears to obey her 
May grieve the live-long day in vain attempt to 
stay her ! 
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LAURENCE BINYON 

The Invocation of Venus. 
The Willow. 



INVOCATION OF VENUS OVER AN OLD MAN 
(From a Lyrical Flay) 

Wolves of sidelong burning eye, 
Feet unholy, fangs that plunder, 

Keep your lair, approach not nigh, 
While he sleeps the sleep of wonder. 

Now on this time-wounded flesh 
Drops of magic dew I scatter ; 

Weary body, rise all fresh 

For the beams and winds to flatter. 

Now within these withered thews 
Languid blood from trance awaken ; 

Stir to triumph, and to use 

Power and pleasure long forsaken. 

To these eyes the tears be swift. 
Laughter in the mouth abounding ; 

Heart, these wasted ribs uplift. 
In the deepened bosom sounding. 
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Hair that hangs in mournful slips, 
Darken thick as the elder berry : 

Ripen, ripen, wintry lips. 

To be redder than the cherry. 

Juices of the April wood. 
That a sudden leaf apparels. 

Fill him fresh with courage, flood 
His long parching throat with carols. 

As the vine at Spring's rebirth 
Through a thousand tendrils sweetly 

Quickens, let the sanguine mirth 
Tremble through his body fleetly ; 

Till the bright drops thrilling round 
Into every full pulse dancing, 

Drums of eager music sound, 
Banners in his cheek advancing : 

Till with marvelling eye he stand 
Brighter than the dawn's beginning. 

Kingdoms in the stretch of his hand, 
Worlds that but await the winning. 

Oh, no red rose freshly burst. 

Than his new soul shall be younger. 

What Delight shall quench her thirst ? 
Or what Glory 'suage her hunger ? 
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Love, a never-resting fire, 

Kindle now, than anguish keener, 

Beauty perfeft, bliss entire, 

Nothing paler, nothing meaner ! 

Lo ! he wakes ; his years all cast : 
Like the moon that dim retreated 

For her season, blooms at last 
Youth, resplendently completed. 
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THE WILLOW 

Youthful willow fair, 
By the river alone 
Trembling, softly blown, 
That loosenest thy golden green 
When all the woods are bare ! 

Ignorant of gloom 

From o'ercoming feare 
Or remembered tears ; 
For whom each instant Time begins 
And thou awakest to bloom ! 

Thou that seem'st akin 
Only to delight. 
Waving in my sight 
Thy slowly shining leaves, hast thou 
No ecstasy within ? 

Or brings the April air 
Rapture to thy boughs, 
Even as to my brows 
My love's hand, when it lightly rests 
And thrills across my hair ? 



^ 
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I will plant thee in dream, 
Where my love shall float 
In her gliding boat. 
And linger in thy shadowing charm 

Upon the sparkling stream. 



A. ROMNEY GREEN 

Frederika. 
A Sonnet. 
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FREDERIKA 

So I have met once more the eyes, 
Have heard, as in a dream, the voice, 

That wooed my heart, O fond, unwise ! 
To that irrevocable choice. 

Sprung in the lap of glorious June, 

And nursed with thee by vale and stream, 

My hopes were fair, but all too soon 
Fled like a rudely broken dream. 

Love without hope is now my doom ; 

That love my doom, which thou couldst slight, 
So easily to reassume 

The pinions of thy starry flight. 

Those eyes where thy young passion burned 

Are now too clearly dispossessed ; 
On mine to-day they only turned 

The light of courteous interest. 

E — 2 
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Though on my brow thou couldst not trace 
The pain of years, 'twas dearly bought j 

It is her doom that woman's face 
Must still be traitor to her thought, 

Jn truth we used a careless strain 
For sometime lovers ; as I told 

Of how I had been loved again j 
Perhaps you even thought me cold, 

Nay, faithless, as they said ; for so 
An idle village rumour breeds ; 

So little of her heart they know 
Who judge a woman by her deeds, 

Nor he, nor the long years allay 
Her old, her still insatiate thirst 

For love ; this parting of to-day 
Was scarce less bitter thap the first, 

Nor yet can I resolve the strain 

Of that first agony, nor tell 
What strength I summoned to sustain 

Its dreadful climax of Farewell ; 

How the dull earth beneath my feet 
Remained, or in his course the sun, 

As down the long delirious street, 
lncre4ulQus, I watched tl^ee gone. 
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I turned away to be alone ; 

My love, my faith, my youth were vain ; 
For sweetness I have only known 

The little that there is in pain. 

So, better dead, the wounded bird 

Escapes upon a broken wing ; 
Such loves ill-starred, such hopes deferred. 

The caged unhappy thrushes sing. 

I must be evermore alone ; 

And Nature, my affliftion hers. 
Wails in that sad sweet undertone 

Of music from the scented firs : 

And as upon the ivied walls. 

The wide flung casement, chequered floor. 
The glory of the sunset falls. 

She makes it felt, remembered, more ; 

And fragrant evening fills the land, 

The rose-hung lattice breathing through, 

From where those dappled pinewoods stand, 
A dream against the evening blue. 

A dream ! those swards we loved to roam, 
Those happv orchard arbours there, 

That shut us m with flowering foam, 
When long ago you called me fair. 
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We knew those vales one blissful spring 
An Eden to our love-charmed eyes ; 

One Autumn Love had taken wing, 
And reft their groves of Paradise ; 

To teach instead, when the rich fields 
Are harvested of golden corn, 

What other fruit the autumn yields 
A late-bereaved soul forlorn. 

Desire, so harshly nurtured, fails ; 

And love must sicken to behold 
How on the chill and driving gales 

Those autumn forests shed their gold. 

Their lives, his fi'uitful power enjoyed 
And used, are widowed of the sun ; 

But mine upon the wintry void 
Must cease for ever, not begun. 

For thee, a poet, not for us. 

The flower of love, in ruins hurled, 
May feed a flower of genius 

To rise again and fill the world. 

The only strength and joy my own 
Is to observe with wistful pride. 

How in my stead 'twas Fame alone. 
The fairest, that became thy bride. 
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Embittered though they doubtless are 

By stifled passion, deep remorse, 
Thy loves may not aspire to mar 

The tenor of thy glorious course. 

Only beware thou do not wrong 

Thy nature, or a woman's love 
Too often ; nor delay too long 

The gentler tyranny to prove 

Of those light bonds which they endure 
Who set to one sweet soul in tune 

Their deep aflFeftions insecure, 
As earth her waters to the moon. 

Beware lest, vacant of the strength 
True love to such a heart supplies. 

Remembering mine, thou come at length 
To seek in vain for fonder eyes ; 

And, failing from that fruitless quest, 
Then see thou come not to decline 

At last upon a n\eaner breast, 

A yet unworthier love than mine. 

For me, a hope, starlike above 

The hollow night, is fixed with pain, 

That faith to a remembered love 
Can never spend the soul in vain. 
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Of Memory I remain the bride ; 

Mourning my love by vale and stream, 
I darkly feel him at my side, 

And reassume the early dream. 

The evening Silences I love ; 

They have my heart ; they hear my vows ; 
And with a lover's breath they move 

The hair from my contented brows. 

My lips are sacred to the flowers ; 

The sister am I sworn so soon 
Of those who keep their virgin bowers 

Invaded only by the moon. 
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A SONNET 

O Love ! for whom the tedious days with fear, 
Desire, and hope are terrible ; for whom 

So cruel the desolating gulk appear 

Of distance, auguring the endless tomb ; 

Who art, though from Eternity a guest. 

So much the vassal here of Time and Chance ; 

Whose mighty dreams, that will not let thee rest, 
Such petty cares forbid thee to advance ; 

Much thwarted Tyrant ! this our bondage thou. 
To make us free, dost bitterly increase ; 

And, ere thou set the laurel on our brow 
Of viftory and everlasting peace, 

Wouldst show us how faith, wisdom, peace, 

might be 
Unprofitable — easy — but for thee. 



MANMOHAN GHOSE 

Sonnet. 

Elegy, 

The Lover and the Painter. 



A SONNET 

AuQUSTEST ! dearest ! whom no thought can 

trace, 
Name murmuring out of birth's infinity, 
Mother ! like heaven's great face is thy sweet 

fece, 
Stupendous with the mystery of me. 
Eyes, elder than the light ; cheek, that no flower 
Remembers ; brow, at which my infant care 
Gazed weeping up, and s^w the skies enshower 
With tender rain of va§t mysterious hair ! 
Thou, at whose breast the sunbeams sucked, 

whose arm 
Cradled the lisping ocean, art thou she. 
Goddess! at whose dim heart the world's deep 

charm. 
Tears, terrors, sobbing things, were yet to be I 
She, from whose tearing pangs in glory first 
I and the infinite wide heavens burst. 



\ 
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AN ELEGY 

Nor spring, nor bloom, nor freshness — O come 

thou! 
Bloom, verdure, spring-time, all things call thee 

now. 
Not of the moon so wistful is the sea 
As sea and moon and earth and air of thee ! 

The hollow silent world, now thou art gone. 
Like music of thy laughter, vibrates on. 
As silence after music, O so sweet 
Thy name is now for absence to repeat. 

Ah ! dearer than the dart of all delight, 
Ah ! swifter than fresh beauty to the sight, 
Comes thy lost cheek to kiss of summer days, 
And to the gazing stars thy starry gaze. 

Come thou ! The very air, that aches to be 
Void of thy bloom, is bending after thee : 
It is of thee the violet breathes replete ; 
Remembering, the rose is straightway sweet. 
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And my dream-burdened spirit, full to death, 
Ah ! just behind the rose I feel thy breath ; 
Thou seemest through the sweet saps just to 

start, 
Through the green leaves thou comest on my 

heart* 

O she is gone ! She never may return ! 
Past greenest leaves in Summer's heart to burn. 
Past dew or flower or dreams or surges' lull, 
To lie in deepest Nature beautiful ! 
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THE LOVER AND THE PAINTER 

O PAINTER bold and true, lord of every flying 
hue, 
Whose immortal hand all lovely things implore, 
Now to thy glory set what never artist yet 
Dared before ; 
Paint a pi£lure of the mistress I adore. 

What voice of earth is this, that passionate with 
bliss. 
Calls me from the coldness of serenest art ? 
Youth, thy happy eyes I know, I recognize ; 
Say, what part 
Can Apelles phy to serve ^ lover's heart ? 

To give sighs memory, shadows reality. 

All the hungry hours with gazing sweet to slay. 

Quick, O quick, deceive time and absence; give 
To the day 
Beauty, night but shows only to tal^e away. 
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Impossible ! No stretch of utmost skill can fetch 
That fair invisible in colours^to confine. 

How shall pencil trace unhelpcd her holy grace, 
How divine 
Lids of what sweet curve, what lips incarnadine. 

Nay, do but see ! the room is startled with her 
bloom, 
A thousand shadows fill the haunted atmo- 
sphere. 
Birds in the tree-tops calm are shrilling of her 
charm. 

Do but hear ! 
Love's own graphic voice shall paint her to 
thine ear. 

Speak then, and let thy fire my duller hand inspire; 

What ambrosial hair, O lover, must I paint. 
What divinest gold fetched fi-om sacred brows 
of old 

For thy saint, 
Helen's or Berenice's, come, I shall not faint. 

Not Helen's, nor that hung streaming the stars 
among ; 
Only paint for me the tresses of a girl ; 
Tresses dear and deep, tresses soft as sleep. 
Not a curl 
But for its loveliness would impoverish the pearl. 

F 
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What darling locks are these that dim the very 
breeze, 
Incomparable painter, with their shower, 
Yet, ah, yet once more ! this ringlet I implore ; 
Every flower 
Just as she places it in some sweet careless 
hour. 

From your rapturous tones, where Love himself 
enthrones 
Charming youth, I caught these touches of 
her grace. 
Turn now your sparkling eyes, O now my soul 
advise ; 

See, I trace — 
Venus help me now ! her unknown heavenly 
face. 

Outlines lovely, vague, my haunted spirit plague. 

What suggestions dim and sweet they breed ! 
Shadows gather thick, and my heart beats quick : 
O proceed, 

From the canvas now let dawn her face indeed ! 

See, unclouding clear, her very face appear ; 

Bloom ineflFable, no sun-warm peach can show. 
Are these the glorious eyes that did your heart 
surprise 

Long ago ? 
This the ruby lip your sighs remember so ? 
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Not this, not this ! Her fade, O painter, couldst 
thou trace ; 
Painter, her beauty immortal, sweet, severe. 
Thy ravished soul in bliss beyond the morning's 
kiss 

'Twould insphere ! — 
O intoxicated lover, let me hear. 

If cold and perfedl art could love's burning heart 

Borrow, and not tremble to possess, 
Then my tongue might tell, then your soul 
might spell 

The excess 
Of her sweet and utter loveliness. 
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REGINALD BALFOUR 

A Litany. 

A Sonnet. 

A Translation from Sophocles. 

A Translation from the Vita Nuova. 



A LITANY 

From love I may not cherish, 

From weak'ning sick desires, 
From hopes that will not perish 

But fan delusive fires ; 
From lust for joys unholy, 

From life ungraced by pleasure. 
From futile melancholy. 

Blank work and bitter leisure, 
Lord Saviour, keep thy creature 

In Thy most sweet compassion : 
Show but Thy sovran feature 

And purify his passion. 

From faith that feebly falters, 
From drear and dull despair, 

From truth that hourly alters, 
Till foulest things seem fair 5 

From thought old doubts defining. 
From studies unavailing, 
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All foolish weak repining, 
All weak and foolish wailing, 

Lord Saviour, in compassion, 
Deliver this Thy creature, 

And change his death-like &shion 
To life of lively feature. 
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. SONNET 

Here in the scent and coolness of the night 
I seem to feel the quiet of her eyes 
Upon me, and her vanisht hands surprise 

My senses dulled so many months in fight. 

I do not ask to see her, so the light 
Of her far eyes shine on me and I feel 
Her hand my long-enduring sickness heal. 

So let me sleep : and in my sleep her sight 

Shall soothe me till the dawn ; but then, I know, 
I shall forget that she is very near, 
Nor care to tax my vision overmuch: 
Meanwhile long hours are mine wherein to 
touch 
Her hand and feel her eyes on me, nor fear 

To swell my sorrow, lest it overflow. 
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TRANSLATION OF SOPHOCLES, 
Fragment, 707. 

Such is the God my riper sense conceives : 
A God whose meaning to weak fook is plain ; 
They read his lessons lightly and in vain. 

But riddles hourly for the wise he weaves. 
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TRANSLATION FROM DANTE's "vITA NUOVA " 
( Sonnet y " Tanto gentile e tanto onesta pare **) 

When that my lady doth her friends salute, 
So gentle and so modest is her gait, 
Eyes dare not look nor tongues articulate 

Their trembling admiration : all are mute. 

And as she goes 'mid praises of her worth, 
Arrayed in humbleness of kind intent. 
She seems a thing divine from heaven sent 

To manifest a miracle on earth. 

So doth my lady charm the general eye 

That none may see her but his heart shall prove 
An influence he alone can know who feels : 
And from her lips meseems a spirit steals — ; 
Soft spirit breathing plenitude of love — 

That to the soul is wafted, whispering " Sigh ! " 
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E. L. 



A Meeting. 
Solitude. 
A Song. 
KA0AP2I2. 
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A Meeting 



The stars were aftaid 

To rise and rejoice 

At the words which we said 

In so tender a voice, 

So they crept to the nighty 

And watched us employ 

Those words which are kisses, 

Those kisses which say 

What a word often misses 

Or frightens away« 
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SOLITUDE 

To be alone is not to be apart 

From the beloved : for all the weary hours 

A mob of banished thoughts besiege the heart, 

And joys long spent retrieve their wasted powers, 

And little prophecies of ill grown great 

Start up to menace life, and dead loves rise 

From out the darkness of their graves of hate, 

And silent stare with sad reproachful eyes. 

No, no, to be alone is to be near 

To the beloved ; to feel a hush of mind 

And strive to whisper love, and then to hear 

The echoes of a wide abysm, and find 

That under love itself each must endure 

A solitude of soul, vast, deep, obscure. 
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A SONQ 

Jn her cradle, my he^t, 
The soul is asleep, 
Ah ! when will she wake 
To laugh and to weep ? 

She will not awake 
Till one bends above 
Her cradle, and stills 
|ts rocking with loye. 
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KA0AP2IS 

Down, down, down to the shore of the sea. 

Away from the passionless land, 
Down in despite of the wild wind free, 

Which is howling across the strand. 

For they walked two with a mist between 

Of jealousy, rage and hate. 
Two that fond lovers in life had been, 

Till they mocked and stained their fate. 

They fled from the stifling and stagnant mood 

Of an inland loch and hill. 
Where the pettiest thoughts found time to brood 

And suspicion was hard to kill. 

And never a word did either say. 

But longed for the noise of the storm : 

There the whirl of hate should find its way 
And the passion of rage its form. 
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Out to the outermost verge of the shore, 
They clambered in breathless pain, 

Where words are lost in the deepening roar 
And the heart comes clean again. 

For here there is passion of hate and rage. 

So great that a lesser thing 
Sinks down affrighted the struggle to wage, 

And, trembling, to love can cling. 

Boldly the wind blew the mist away 
Till their eyes shone calm and clear. 

Then came the cooling christening spray, 
And washed them of hate and fear. 

For a space they stood ashamed apart. 

While each rejoiced in the wind. 
O master wind, thou canst shrive the heart, 

And shew it wherein it has sinned. 

The storm rolls higher and higher still, 

The sea and the rain clouds race. 
And a wave, with fierce and angry skill, 

Leaps up to their standing place, 

And hurls her backward against his breast 

A moment — and all is well ! 
My love, oh my love, this way is best ; 

We are lifted up out of HelL 
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